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HELP THE GAME NEWS 


In order to facilitate publication of future issues of the GAME News it will be necessary to adhere strictly to a dead-line for all con- 


tributions. 


This dead-line has been set for the first of each month, and inasmuch as we will work a month a head on each issue it 


is essential that all material for a forthcoming number be in our editor’s hands not later than the first of the month preceding. In other 
words, copy for the January, 1935, issue must be submitted on or before December lst, and so on throughout the year. 

It is also our plan not to include mention of any organization meeting, rally, field day, etc., where such events have already taken place 
unless there occurred at these gatherings programs or activities which are of vital interest to other sportsmen, and from which they can 


benefit. 


Our purpose in adopting this policy is to reserve all possible space for constructive and useful subjects. An announcement that such 
and such a club held its annual meeting at such and such a time is of no particular interest generally, but if it mentions winners in cer- 
tain competitions, such as trapshooting, dog trials, etc., or of some unusual vermin control or winter feeding campaign that is to be 
launched, it is of special interest and we will be only too glad to make it a part of the sportsmen’s column. 

This of course will not exclude announcements of important events which will take place either during current or subsequent issues. 
In this manner others will learn about your contemplated programs BEFORE they take place, rather than after. 


way. 
not being able to advertise, makes our problem difficult. 


It is our purpose also to further increase the circulation of the News, and to accomplish this task we hope you can assist us in every 
At present we are doing everything possible to expand under a somewhat restricted budget, and this handicap, coupled with that of 
If you are an enthusiastic supporter of the News and will boost it among your 


membership we will be only too glad to cooperate by furnishing sample copies in reasonable numbers for such purpose. 


WHY A SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION? 


M EN who have had no active experience with a live sportsmen’s 
organization frequently ask what is the use of a local sports- 
men’s association, what can it do, and who or what will benefit by it? 

The answer is simple, that such an activity will make a better 
type of citizens, and consequently a better community to live in, 
to say nothing of a greater fish and game supply. 

Fishing is not merely fish in the pan, nor hunting merely meat 
in the pot, and there will be no continued interest in either when 
there is no longer a good prospect for use of creel or hunting bag. 
Fishing and hunting, for the normal man, carry with them far 
bigger returns in health and outdoor recreation. Very few really 
great personalities have ever grown up wholly without touch with 
forests and waters and the wildlife that normally goes with them. 

A more obvious service of such an organization is as a forum for 
the exchange of ideas, In this manner local sportsmen, as a body, 
may come to decisions as to what they wish the law making bodies 
to do for fishing and game propagation and preservation. No man 
ean expect his representatives in Congress or the Legislature to 
agitate for action he individually desires. Nothing can be accom- 
plished in this way. It takes group action—a signification of what 
sportsmen in a community as a whole desire—in order to start 
the ball rolling. 

In any community where no sportsmen’s organization exists the 
men really fit to represent the sportsmen are far too busy to 
canvass their district man by man to find out each individual 
opinion or desire. A live sportsmen’s organization—and still better, 
a county federation of local groups—solves this whole problem. 

Sportsmen’s organizations have one great purpose—to safeguard 
their heritage of hunting and fishing. To do this they must stand 
firmly behind the administrators of their interests—the Fish and 
Game Commissions. To do this their aims should be progressive 
and their suggestions constructive. To do this they must subdue 
the individual agitator who hurls bombs of criticism because he 


has been discriminated against in one way or another. This latter 
demonstration is not only made by individuals. Some clubs, hope- 
lessly misguided and misinformed, have sought to revenge some im- 
aginary grievance. Some clubs have lost sight of the very purpose 
for which they organized. Their meetings have become not the 
business-like and social gatherings originally intended, but a ren- 
dezvous for a few discontented individuals who spend whole eve- 
nings denouncing the activities of their fish and game departments 
because of some imaginary mistreatment. Some groups have seen 
fit to make a great issue out of the fact that one county or one sec- 
tion received one more crate of rabbits or one more can of fish than 
they did, not knowing nor bothering to determine the Common- 
wealth’s system of game and fish distribution, and probably not 
caring one way or the other. Organizations which make issues of 
such trivial matters, which seek to tear down the work of conser- 
vation instead of building it up, will in less time than it takes to 
tell lose the high-minded, intellectual and very often influential men 
which are so necessary in any association. Men of such calibre will 
do everything constructive but they will not sacrifice time to attend 
meetings which are supposed to be progressive in spirit and inspir- 
ing in fellowship but which turn out to be hotbeds of argument. 
Associations of this kind hinder rather than help the sportsmen. 

A progressive and constructive sportsmen’s club inevitably fosters 
the spirit of good citizenship, the spirit of law observance and law 
enforcement IN GENERAL, whether such an end is consciously in 
view or not. 

When the people of a Commonwealth see sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions habitually and vigorously enforcing the game laws they soon 
come to resent the violation of other laws. 


IF YOU HAVE A LOCAL SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATION, GET 
BEHIND IT AND IF YOU HAVEN’T, ORGANIZE ONE! 


ERNEST BE. HARWOOD, Executive Secretary. 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 





ACQUISITION OF STATE GAME 
LANDS 


The aggregate area of State Game Lands 
as of November 1, 1934 is 452,960 acres. 
This acreage is distributed in forty-seven 
of the sixty-seven counties of the State. 

Since the September issue of the GAME 
News, the last issue containing an article 
on the land purchase program, a total of 
22,851.38 acres in fifteen counties were con- 
veyed to the Commonwealth, The seventeen 
tracts making up the 22,851.38 acres are 
here listed: 
VENANGO COUNTY, 
Townships. 

Two tracts were added to State Game 
Lands No. 96: 


Plum and Cherrytree 


Hammermill Paper Company .. 324.6 acres 
Reemio M:-TeWih | s..dec.c cues (> is 
NORTHUMBERLAND County, Hast Cameron 


Township. 

Effie G. Llewellyn et al., conveyed 413.6 
acres which were added to State Game Lands 
No. 84. 

Wyomine County, Forkston and 
Townships. 

A. A. Stull and A. L. Stull, conveyed 5480.4 
acres which were added to State Game Lands 
No. 57. 


LUZERNE County, Bear Creek Township. 

Two tracts were added to State Game 
Lands No. 91 
Lily Lewis Kilner 403.1 acres 
Hugh R. Lewis 4,930.7 “ 
LACKAWANNA County, Spring Brook Town- 
ship. 

John P. Miller conveyed 195.3 acres which 
were added to State Game Lands No. 91. 
YorK County, Lower Chanceford Township. 

Walter A. Kilgore conveyed 9.6 acres 
which were added to State Game Lands No. 
88. 

Biatr County, North Woodbury, Woodbury 
and Huston Townships. 

Oakley S. Havens and Charles A. Patter- 
son conveyed 2226.8 acres which were added 
to State Game Lands No. 78. 

CLEARFIELD County, Boggs Township. 

Thomas V. Gould, et al., heirs of William 
A. Gould, dec’d. conveyed 1,180.3 acres which 
will become State Game Lands No. 98. 
Huntinepon County, Cass and Clay Town- 
ships. 

Edward M. Greene and Raymond Greene, 
Executors under last Will and Testament of 
Calvin Greene, conveyed 1,323.4 acres which 
will become State Game Lands No. 99. 
Centre County, Burnside Township. 

Joseph J. Rhoads, Robert J. Kelley, and 
others conveyed 3,311.0 acres which will be- 
come State Game Lands No. 100. 

Juntata County, Lack Township, 

Rannels J. Kennedy conveyed 142.1 acres 
which were added to the Turkey Farm. 
Perry County, Saville and Madison Town- 
ships. 

Harvey S. Bogar conveyed 740.7 acres 
which were added to State Game Lands No. 
88, 

Erie County, Conneaut Township 
Crawrorp County, Beaver Township, 


Nowren 


M. F. Bramley conveyed 881.2 acres which 
will become State Game Lands No. 101. 
Erte County, Amity and Union Townships. 

Chester C. Faulkner and Sherman F. 
Faulkner conveyed 178.3 acres which will 
become State Game Lands No. 102. 

CENTRE County, Union Township: 

Helen B. Blair, et vir conveyed 1030.5 

acres which will become State Game Lands 
No. 103. 
22,708 acres of the 22,851.38 acres conveyed 
are State Game Lands and 142 acres have 
been added to the Turkey Farm in Juniata 
County. 





Dr. Williams in “Who’s Who” 


The 1934-35 edition of WHO'S 
WHO IN AMERICA will include Dr. 
Samuel H. Williams, member of the 
Game Commission from Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Williams is Professor of Zoology 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Williams plunged deep into 
tropical jungles for specimens for 
his zoological classes. All his expe- 
ditions, except one meander through 
Mexico’s tropics in 1924, have been 
to the same country—the region be- 
tween the Amazon and Orinoco 
Rivers, the largest and least explored 
jungle area in the world. This re- 
gion Dr. Williams calls ‘‘Green Hell.’’ 
From there in 1925 he brought back 
monkeys, tapirs, peccaries (wild 
pigs), jaguars, beetles. In 1927 he 
scrambled his way over a waterfall 
five times larger than Niagara and 
gained the plateau of Mt. Roriana 
(8,000 ft.), the “Lost World” of Sir 
A. Conan Doyle. Two years ago he 
was back again among the Black 
Djuka tribesmen. Like all jungle pe- 
destrians, he has run the gamut of 
jungle experiences. In the September 
issue of the quarterly PITTSBURGH 
RECORD, Pitt’s Alumni publication, 
he recounted many of them, 











INTERNATIONAL OFFICIALS 
MEET IN CONSERVA- 
TION CONCLAVE 

Two worthwhile resolutions were adopted 
at the recent meeting of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners at Montreal, Canada; one for 
a land policy to coordinate forest and wild 
life production, and another that sub- 
marginal lands be used for such purposes as 
wild life production and soil, water, and 
forest conservation, rather than for agricul- 
ture, 

James Brown, Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner, of Vermont, was unanimously elected 
President of the International Association 
for the coming year. Other officers named 
were: Vice-Presidents, J. L. Farley, Cali- 
fornia Game and Fish Commission and Wil- 
liam H. Reinhart, Conservation Commis- 
sioner of Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Ray P. 
Holland, New York; and General Counsel, 
Lee Miles, Arkansas, 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION ISSUES NEW 
ARBOR DAY AND BIRD 
DAY BULLETIN 


The Department of Public Instruction has 
just issued an unusually interesting 48-page 
Arbor Day and Bird Day bulletin (No. 82), 
with very numerous programs and sugges- 
tions for informing the school children of 
the Commonwealth and enlisting them in the 
conservation of birds, trees and flowers. 

It would seem to furnish the fullest, clear- 
est and most “workable” suggestions of any 
publication on the subject that we have ever 
seen, and the Game Commission, as well as 
nature lovers in general, will be greatly 
indebted to the Department of Public In- 
struction if the teachers of the state avail 
themselves of these suggestions. For, if 
faithfully used in our schools, the inevitable 
result will be a generation who will need 
little exhortation and no compulsion to con- 
serve and foster Pennsylvania’s great re- 
sources of birds, trees and flowers and all 
other desirable wildlife. 

The value and enjoyment of this bulletin 
are greatly increased by a large number of 
most excellent and wisely selected illustra- 
tions. 

The bulletin is largely the work of the 
late Miss Helen Purcell, with the coopera- 
tion of a number of individuals and agencies, 
both from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion itself and from other departments and 
commissions of the Commonwealth. 

Dr. Thos. E. Winecoff, of the Game Com- 
mission, is credited with the article on “The 
Value of Birds to Man.” 


LATE HATCHES OF QUAIL 

On October 5th, Dr. Apgar, the Commis- 
sion’s photographer, photographed a_ wild 
quail on her nest beside a road on the Loyal- 
sock Game Farm. 

On October 12th, another wild quail was 
photographed on her nest in the old orchard 
on the same Game Farm. In photographing 
this bird it was necessary to hold back the 
high grass over the nest, and on being dis- 
turbed by this the quail set up an excited 
“peeping” and left the nest and pecked at 
Mr. Greenwood’s hand as long as he held 
back the grass. When he released the grass 
and took his hand away the bird went back 
and settled down on her nest again. 

Re-visiting on the same day the nest dis- 
covered on October 5th, it was evident that 
these eggs had hatched meantime and the 
young departed with the mother. 

Both still and moving pictures were taken 
of these late-nesting quail. 


ATTENDS CONFERENCE 


The editor was invited to address the 
annual convention of the New York State 
Conservation Commission at Syracuse on 
Noy. 21, but illness prevented. Dr. Thos. B. 
Winecoff, Associate Editor, attended how- 
ever, and reports a most interesting and con- 
structive program. 
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OLD AND NEW METHODS OF 
PHEASANT PROPAGATION 


By V. T. WARFEL, Superintendent, Jordan State Game Farm 


URING the past two years the raising 

of ringnecked pheasants on the Penn- 
sylvania State Game Farms has changed 
from a cumbersome hit and miss method 
which produced negligible results, to a 
modern scientific method which is producing 
gratifying results. 

This change was effected through the in- 
stallation of modern forced draft incubators 
and electric hatchers and colony brooder 
houses equipped with modern electric hovers. 
The success of the new method has been 
demonstrated by raising nineteen thousand 
pheasants on the Jordan State Game Farm 
during the 1934 season with less labor, and 
on about seven per cent aS much rearing 
field area as was required for raising ap- 
proximately seven thousand pheasants dur- 
ing the 1932 season, the last season domestic 
hens were used for hatching and brooding 
purposes at the State Game Farms. 

The mechanical method of hatching and 
brooding pheasants has a number of advant- 
ages over the recently universal method of 
hatching and brooding with domestic hens. 
Several of the more important of these ad- 
vantages, listed in the order in which they 
are encountered during the process of in- 
cubating and brooding, are: 

a. No disease or parasites carried to the 
Game Farms by hens brought in for purpose 
of setting. 

b. Amount of labor necessary for hatch- 
ing operations greatly reduced. 

ce. Higher percentage of eggs hatch good 
strong chicks. 

d. Mortality of chicks greatly reduced and 
losses due to unfavorable weather during 
first few days in rearing field practically 
eliminated. Loss of chicks tramped by hens 
entirely eliminated. 

e. Mechanical brooding in colony brooder 
houses requires only about seven per cent of 
the ground area per bird in the rearing fields 
required by the old hen-hatching method. 

f. Each rearing field employe can care 
for and raise approximately twice as many 
birds through the colony house electric hover 
method as would be possible through the old 
hen brooding method. 

Each of the above listed advantages has 


a direct effect upon the cost of each bird 
raised, or, in other words, helps the men in 
charge of the Game Farms in their efforts 
to produce for the sportsmen more game for 
hunting than that portion of the license fee 
allotted for propagation work could purchase 
or secure in any other way. 

The effect which each of these advantages 
has upon the amount of game furnished the 
sportsmen in return for their money which 
is expended in propagation work may be 
realized by briefly considering each phase 
of the work and comparing the results ob- 
tained under each method. 

When hatching and brooding with hens on 
a large scale, as necessary on the State Game 
Farms, it is impossible to keep a flock of 
poultry large enough to supply the number 
of hens required for setting as needed; there- 
fore it was necessary to go about the country 
and purchase broody hens wherever avail- 
able, and as it was necessary to bring in ap- 
proximately two hundred hens per week dur- 
ing the peak of the hatching season, we 
could not be as particular about the source 
of these hens as we would like to be, with 
the result that often hens brought to the 
farms for hatching purposes were found to 
be carriers of various fowl diseases which 
would prove fatal to the young pheasants, 
and a great majority of them brought lice 
or other parasites to the farm, all of which 
endangered the lives of the young pheasants. 

With the method now in use at the State 
Game Farms this danger is entirely elimi- 
nated—the freshly gathered eggs are placed 
in thoroughly cleaned and disinfected incu- 
bators, in a likewise thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected incubator house into which no 
fowl or bird of any kind, except those newly 
hatched there, has ever entered. 

During the hatching season of 1932 eight- 
een thousand eggs were set under hens at 
the Jordan Farm. This required one thou- 
sand hens, each of which had to be removed 
from the nest and allowed to feed and water 
and exercise every day, and each had to be 
given a thorough dusting with lice powder 
at least three times during the period of in- 
cubation. The work of caring for these hens, 
preparing and cleaning nests, etc., consumed 


1165 hours of labor, at a cost of $407.67 for 
hatching operations alone, for eighteen thou- 
sand eggs set, and produced thirteen thou- 
sand chicks, all of which were taken to the 
rearing fields. During the 19384 season thirty- 
three thousand eggs were set in the incuba- 
tors and required but 324 hours labor at a 
cost of $113.40 to complete hatching opera- 
tions, producing 24,300 good chicks, 22,200 of 
which were placed in the brooders and 2,100 
shipped as day old chicks. 


With the old method of hatching with hens 
it was difficult to produce good live chicks 
from more than seventy-one or seventy-two 
per cent of the eggs set, as a large number 
of eggs were broken by the hens and chicks 
crushed in the nests after hatching. Our 
1932 record shows 922 eggs, or 5 per cent of 
all set, broken by the hens, and 1,062 chicks 
(7.8 per cent of all hatched) were killed in 
the nests. Good chicks representing 71.7 
per cent of the number of eggs set were 
taken to the rearing fields as the net result 
of these costly hatching operations. 


When hatching with hens, setting was dis- 
continued about the middle of June because 
the chicks produced from the eggs set up to 
that time would tax our brooding coops and 
available rearing field area to maximum 
capacity. Therefore, in comparing the new 
system we will compare the results obtained 
from the number of eggs set up to a cor- 
responding date, which in 1934 was 24,176 
eggs set, from which 18,502 good healthy 
chicks were produced, representing 76.5 per 
cent of all eggs set, as against 71.7 per cent 
obtained through hatching with hens, a gain 
of nearly 5 per cent or approximately 1200 
chicks. 


When brooding the chicks with hens many 
of the young chicks were tramped and killed 
by the hens scratching in the coops, and 
many contracted bronchitis, brooder pneu- 
monia, diarrhea and other diseases as a re- 
sult of getting chilled on the damp ground, 
picking droppings from the old hen, ete., with 
the result that of the thirteen thousand 
placed in the rearing fields in 1932, less than 
seven thousand, or only about fifty per cent 
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of those placed in the rearing fields, were 
raised to releasing age. 


Now the chicks are taken from the hatch- 
ers direct to warm, dry brooder houses where 
they are well protected from the weather, 
and with no hens to tramp on them or trans- 
mit disease to them, with the result that 
eighty to eighty-five per cent are raised to 
releasing age. In 1934 our brooder houses 
were filled the first time by June 8th, having 
placed 11,048 birds in them, of which 9,488, 
or nearly eighty-six per cent, were raised, 
despite the fact that the temperature dropped 
pelow freezing Several nights after the first 
hatches were placed in the brooders. 


Now that we have considered the differ- 
ence in the results obtained in hatching and 
rearing percentages, we come to one of the 
most important advantages of the mechan- 
ical brooding system, and one which affects 
the cost of the birds from several angles. 
That is the small rearing field area required 
by the new system as compared with the ex- 
tensive rearing field area occupied by the 
old hen brooding system. When brooding 
with hens it was necessary to place the small 
coops, each containing one hen and twenty 
chicks, about fifty feet apart each way in 
the field, so the chicks would return to their 
own coops; otherwise more birds would go 
to some coops than the hen could cover, 
while some would be vacant. Therefore, in 
brooding the thirteen thousand chicks placed 
in the rearing field in 1932, of which less 
than seven thousand were raised, approxi- 
mately thirty-five acres of rearing field area 
was occupied by the 650 small brood coops, 
and approximately only 200 birds were 
raised per acre, 


This season from 200 to 250 chicks were 
placed in each brooder house each filling, 
these houses setting about 75 feet apart, and 
all were filled twice without moving, the 
birds being confined to wire runs which were 
moved to fresh ground for each brood, and 
by this method nineteen thousand birds were 
raised, occupying but six acres of rearing 
field space, raising something over three 
thousand birds per acre of rearing field area 
occupied. 


The maintenance of rearing fields being 
one of the most costly factors of pheasant 
propagation, this is a very important matter 
and greatly affects the cost of each bird 
raised. Rearing fields should be occupied 
only every other year and should be plowed, 
limed and seeded during the idle year to 
clean the ground of any filth or contamina- 
tion and to produce a fresh crop of green 
food and shelter for the following year. Thus 
it is readily seen that this reduced rearing 
field area per bird greatly reduces the cost 
of labor, lime, seed, etc., necessary to main- 
tain sufficient rearing field area for the pro- 
duction of such large numbers of birds. Like- 
wise, the extent of the area which must be 
protected from vermin, and which must be 
covered several times daily in feeding and 
watering the birds, also greatly reduces the 
labor costs, as it requires much less labor to 
care for the birds in groups of 200 to 250 
in houses 75 to 100 feet apart than is nec- 
essary to care for the same number of birds 
in groups of 20 in coops 50 feet apart; and 
for that reason it is possible for each man 
employed on the rearing field to care for 
many more young birds under the new 
method than was possible under the old. 
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Another item affecting the cost of the birds 
is the source of heat for hatching and brood- 
ing purposes, A carefully kept record shows 
that under the old method, considering the 
labor entailed in collecting the hens, the cost 
of feeding them and the difference between 
the purchase and selling price of the hens, 
the average cost of supplying heat for hatch- 
ing and brooding by this method was about 
eighteen cents per bird raised. 

With each of the above listed items effect- 
ing a reduction in the cost per bird raised, 
it is readily understood that under the new 
system the sportsmen of Pennsylvania will 
receive more game for that portion of their 
money expended for game propagation than 
ever before, and that the birds raised are of 
sound quality is indicated by the fact that 
seventeen thousand of those raised at the 
Jordan Farm this season have been distri- 
buted in twenty-seven counties, extending 
from the shores of Lake Erie to the West 
Virginia line, and from the Ohio line east to 
the Allegheny Plateau section in the north- 
central part of the State, and favorable re- 
ports as to the quality and vitality of these 
birds, their strong flight and ability to take 
care of themselves in the open have been 
received from all sections in which they were 
stocked. 

Other evidence of the ruggedness of these 
brooder raised birds is the fact that ap- 
proximately one thousand of the 1933 hatch 
were held at this farm last winter to furnish 
breeders for this season. These birds were 
held in a cleared field, with no shelter ex- 
cept a few bundles of corn stalks set up to 
break the wind, and although the winter 
was unusually severe, with temperatures of 
twenty below zero and lower, and with a 
great deal of strong wind and driving 
storms, there were no losses from exposure 
or disease. So we are convinced the change 
from the old hit and miss method of hatch- 
ing with hens to the modern mechanical 
method of hatching and brooding is one of 
the greatest steps ever taken by the Game 
Commission toward increasing the pheasant 
shooting throughout the Commonwealth and 
giving the small game hunter the greatest 
possible return for his money. 


QUAIL WENT BACK HOME 


A couple of years ago the Oklahoma Game 
Commission thought it would be a good idea 
to plant some blue quail in Oklahoma. The 
blue quail, to hunters in these parts, is the 
Mexican or scaled quail. He would rather 
run than fly. And how he runs! The com- 
mission ordered several hundred scaled quail 
from Mexico. The birds were trapped across 
the Rio Grande near Hagle Pass, bands put 
on their legs, and they were shipped to Okla- 
homa, The next year the Oklahoma commis- 
sion decided some more quail were needed 
for planting. So they ordered another bunch 
from Mexican officials. The traps were put 
out again. When the “haul’ was made sev- 
eral quail caught the year before, still wear- 
ing bands that had been put on when they 
were shipped to Oklahoma, were in the traps. 

From the parts of Oklahoma where the 
Mexican quail were released to Eagle Pass 
is a distance of 1,500 miles or more. That’s 
quite a jaunt for nearly anything or anyone, 
let alone a quail that prefers to run instead 
of fly. 
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A QUARTER FROM EVERY LOVE 
OF WILDLIFE , 

Some of the western states are putting on 
statewide drives for every citizen to con- 
tribute at least twenty-five cents toward 
feeding wildlife this winter. 

While the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
at least, has no intention of fostering any 
such organized movement in the Common- 
wealth, it is nonetheless most heartily in 
favor of such a sentiment and practice. The 
Commission each winter allots from the 
aggregate of income from hunting license 
fees a more than generous amount for winter 
feeding where necessary, and so keeping 
alive the game already produced. But even 
this large expenditure is a very small part 
of the amount needed by our game, especi- 
ally in a severe winter, and it would be only 
intelligent self-interest—to say nothing of 
humane sentiment—for everyone who loves 
wildlife to give voluntarily, even cheerfully, 
further money or time and effort toward the 
solution of this most important problem of 
winter feed for the things of the wild. No 
use to produce or legally protect game or 
non-game wildlife, and then leave it to 
starve. 

Naturally, the leaders in such additional 
feeding will be the sportsmen’s organizations. 
But if we are to have sufficient feeding done, 
it can no more be left wholly to the sports- 
men’s organizations than it can be left to 
the Game Commission alone. Every man or 
woman who has even a humane sentiment in 
this matter must in some way do his or her 
part. 

Any such contribution of food itself, or of 
money to purchase food, may be entrusted 
to the local sportSmen’s association, to be 
expended in addition to their own contribu- 
tion. But in many respects it will in the 
end really mean more if the donor himself 
or herself put out the food, whether in the 
way of feeding song or insectivorous birds 
around one’s own home, or by taking it to 
suitable feeding places in field or forest. 

And even those not interested in game as 
such should remember that the Game Com- 
mission is interested in song and insecti- 
vorous birds equally with the game species. 
Their attitude, official or personal, is by no 
means, “It’s a fine day, let’s go out and kill 
something.” 


NEW JOB FOR PROTECTOR 

On August 25, Game Protector Ambrose 
Gerhart, of Montgomery County, called at the 
Eastern Penitentiary in order to secure per- 
mission to shoot stray dogs that were roam- 
ing at large on that property and killing 
game. Mr. Gerhart did not know that there 
was a strike within that institution at the 
time he called at the office to inform the 
Captain that he would be on the reservation. 
Captain Leightheiser, in charge of the Peni- 
tentiary, immediately instructed Mr. Gerhart 
to put on his belt, holster and gun and assist 
them in handling the prisoners until the State 
Police and the Highway Patrolmen arrived. 
He assisted there until 5 P. M., guarding 
doorways and patrolling the property. 


WATERFOWL ABUNDANT 
Several pairs of swans, a number of wild 
geese and several large flocks of wild ducks 
were observed on the river at Columbia dur- 
ing later September, near the breast of the 
old Columbia dam. 
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HE hunting of wild animals as an 

amusement and recreation has been one 
of the favorite occupations of the human race 
since earliest times. Classic art has many 
examples of the lure of the chase; Diana, 
the Roman goddess of hunting, was usually 
depicted armed with bow and quiver and 
often grasping a deer. 

The popularity of this goddess was very 
great and the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
erected at public cost in 620 B. C., became 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. It is said that Alexander the Great 
paid a large sum for a treatise on hunting, 
by Aristotle, and descriptions of the chase 
abound in classic literature. 

The earliest form of hunting of which we 
have record is faleonry or hawking—the 
practice of using trained falcons and hawks 
to bring down birds and small game. This 
sport was known in China some 2,000 years 
B. C. and in Japan, India, Arabia, Persia 
and Syria as early as 600 B. C. 

Faleonry was introduced into England 
from the continent about 750—according to 
early historians, King Alfred the Great had 
“incomparable felicity” in hunting and hawk- 
ing. From then until about 1650 falconry 
was followed with an ardor that no other 
English sport has ever evoked. It became 
the favorite recreation of the aristocracy 
during the middle ages, and hunting dogs 
and hawks were forbidden to the yeoman 
and peasant in all feudal constitutions. 

After the Norman conquests, in 1066, 
falconry became the sport of country gentle- 
men and courtiers alike. Strictest regula- 
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tions were made as to the class of hawk 
which each man in his rank and degree 
might keep, and social standing could easily 
be determined by the hawk or falcon carried 
on a man’s wrist. A list of these ran as 
follows: 

“The Eagle and the Vulture for an 
Emperor; the Gerfalcon and the Tiercel 
for a King; the Falcon and Tiercel 
gentle for a Prince,” etc., through the 
various ranks of nobility, down to “The 
Merlin for a Lady; the Hobby for a 
Young Man; the Goshawk for a yeoman; 
the Tiercel of a Goshawk for a Poor 
Man; the Sparrow-hawk for a Priest; 
the Kestrel for a Knave.” 

One object of falconry was to provide 
delicacies for the table, and herons were 
considered a choice dish. These and various 
sorts of game were captured mainly by 
hawks in the days before “villainous salt- 
petre,” as an historian of that day termed 
gun-powder, was introduced. 

As early as the fourteenth century hunt- 
ing was a recognized sport in Europe. Some 
idea of its popularity may be gained from a 
writer of those times who records that King 
Edward III of England carried on one of his 
military expeditions to France “thirty fal- 
coners, all carrying hawks; thirty hounds 
and as many greyhounds, so that every day 
he could hunt or hawk at his pleasure.” 

A treatise on the comparative advantages 
of falconry versus the hunting of the stag 
and wild boar was written by the Chaplain 
of King John II of France while that 
monarch was a prisoner in England in 1359. 





The His 


By Hon, H 
Board of Gam 


It was called “A French King’s Hunting 
Book,’ and contains much information on 
the sport, besides colorful descriptions of the 
various forms of hunting. 

This chaplain, in spite of Papal edicts for- 
bidding the clergy to hunt and hawk, was 
an experienced and accomplished sportsman, 
and his description of the points of a good 
greyhound has become a classic on that 
subject. 

Some of his arguments in favor of falconry 
are most enlightening as to the elaborate 
scale of the royal hunt of those days. He 
uses aS an argument the fact that a single 
stag-hunt cost the King 100 livres (approxi- 
mately five hundred dollars). The stag or 
boar-hunt, he points out, required a huge 
retinue of hunt-servants, fine horses, a pack 
of buck-hounds and other costly equipment. 
Whereas falconry required “only a couple 
of good road-horses (not hunters) and four 
good spaniels who can range well, to bring 
in the game.” 

He follows his argument in favor of 
falconry with vivid descriptions of a royal 
stag-hunt, of boar and wolf-hunting, and 
hare-coursing with greyhounds, pointing out 
that hare-hunting was the one sport which 
could be enjoyed by men of all estates. 

One can picture the royal hunt setting 
forth from one of the gorgeous chateaux of 
the lovely Loire Valley in France; or from 
a royal hunting-lodge in the vast forests of 
Germany or England. The elaborate and 


brightly-colored costumes of the King and 
his nobles, attended by their retinues of 
handsomely liveried hunt-servants; the spir- 
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ited horses with their magnificent trappings; 
the pack of well-trained hounds, chosen for 
their melodious voice in full cry; the music 
of the huntsman’s horn; the noble stag or 
ferocious wild boar, driven from the shelter 
of the forest by fleet greyhounds—all this 
must have formed a picture of royal splen- 
dor that has never been equalled in any 
other age. 

The chase was followed by a hunt-supper 
or “stag-dinner,” where great joints of veni- 
son and toasted boar’s heads were devoured 
and washed down with mighty flagons of 
‘nut-brown ale.” All this reads like a 
sportsman’s dream of Utopia; but when one 
remembers the poverty and oppression which 
made it possible, few of us would exchange 
our own age, with all its problems and un- 
certain future, for theirs. 

In the early history of hunting the fox 
was treated with scant courtesy. The sport 
in those days consisted only in drawing him 
out of his earth with terriers, and although 
the chase of the fox above ground or in 
the open was described in books of sport of 
the Elizabethan age, the final cause of fox- 
hunting was still the destruction of “noxious 
vermin.” A writer of the day says: “No 
law is given to the fox, but to hares and 
deer, because they are beasts of chance; but 
it was never accounted either cruelty or foul 
play to knock foxes or wolves on the head 
as they can be found, because they are beasts 
of prey.” 

Even as late as the early years of the 
nineteenth century there were districts in 
England where the church bell was rung 
when a fox had been marked to ground, 
“to summon every man who possessed a 
pick-axe, a gun or a terrier to hasten to the 
spot and lend a hand in destroying the noxi- 
ous animal.” But within the last hundred 
years fox-hunting has developed into the 
most popular sport of Europe and the status 
of the fox has been elevated till it is pro- 
tected by popular feeling. 

In America fox-hunting dates from a very 
early period. A pack of fox-hounds was 
imported from England by Lord Fairfax of 
Virginia in 1642, and there were many 
privately-owned packs about Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and further south, in colonial 
days. 

Previous to the Norman Conquest there 
were no restrictions against the hunting of 
game, except a general law prohibiting the 
hunting of game on Sundays. So far as is 
known, this was the earliest game law. A 
subsequent law prohibited monks from hunt- 


ing in the woods with dogs, but all other 
classes of society were at liberty to hunt 
over the country at large, except that the 
King’s hunting was not to be interfered 
with. Wherever the King elected to hunt, 
all others had to vacate until the King and 
his followers had passed. 

After 1066 hunting became the sole privi- 
lege of the nobles and the common people 
were prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
the hunting of game. A writer of that 
period says: “To gain the right of killing a 
partridge required fifty times the amount of 
property as to vote for a Knight of the shire, 
and under the Conqueror it was as great a 
crime to kill one of the King’s deer as to 
kill one of his subjects.” 

These stringent game laws, which became 
known as Forest Laws, frequently drove the 
Saxons and common people in general into 
rebellion. Many of them, ag in the case of 
the historic Robin Hood, became outlaws. 

During the middle ages the game laws of 
England were framed so as to secure to the 
landed aristocracy the exclusive right of 
taking game, and these must have the license 
of the King to hunt, even upon their own 
estates. The chase was the prerogative of 
the King alone, the nobles deriving their 
hunting privileges from the monarch as their 
overlord. The Abbot of St. Denis was for- 
bidden by Charlemagne to kill the deer in 
his own forests, and even among the nobility 
the privilege was often withheld. By the 
sixteenth century a correct use of the lan- 
guage of sport had become the recognized 
outward and visible sign of a gentleman, 
owing to these sport distinctions. 

These laws were gradually relaxed, but it 
was not until the time of William IV (1830- 
37) that the hunting laws were finally modi- 
fied to include all classes of sportsmen. 

In America the game laws have always 
given the right to hunt to all classes. In 
1623 the Plymouth Colony declared fowling, 
fishing and hunting to be free, except in cer- 
tain private property; with the restriction 
that wild game and fishes must not be mo- 
lested during the season of reproduction and 
must be allowed free and unobstructed pas- 
sage to their breeding grounds or waters. 

A book on hunting, written about 1550, 
gives the open season for various classes of 
game in the following quaint terms of the 
Church calendar: 


“The time of grace beginneth at mid- 
summer and lasteth to Holyrood Day. 
The Fox may be hunted from the Na- 
tivity to the Annunciation of our Lady 
(March 25th) ; the Roebuck from Easter 
to Michaelmas; the Roe from Michael- 
mas to Candlemas (February 2nd); the 
Hare from Michaelmas to midsummer; 
the Wolf, Fox and Bear from the Na- 
tivity to the Purification of our Lady.” 





The taking of birds was allowed only from 
the 15th of March to the 15th of August. 

A couplet from Shakespeare says: 

“He is no woodsman that doth bend the bow, 

To strike a poor unseasonable doe.” 

The development of hunting implements, 
from the spear and primitive bow of prehis- 
toric times to the modern rifle and other 
firearms, has had a striking effect upon the 
history of hunting. The six-foot long bow of 
mediaeval Europe was for more than a thou- 
sand years the only projectile weapon for 
hunting and warfare, and bowmen of that 
period attained a remarkable proficiency in 
its use. All men between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty were forced by law to practice 
archery. 

The long bow was followed by the cross- 
bow, a missile-throwing weapon consisting of 
a bow fixed transversely upon a stock that 
contained a groove to guide the missile, a 
notch to hold the string of the bow, and a 
trigger to release it. 

The cross-bow seldom killed outright and 
wounded deer were a common incident of the 
chase. A diarist of the time when the cross- 
bow superseded the long bow’ as an instru- 
ment of woodcraft laments this change as “a 
sorrow to sportSmen of the old school, as 
well as to those concerned for the ancient 
defense of the realm.” 

Firearms are said to have been first used 
in Europe in the fourteenth century but were 
not in general use until much later. With 
their improvement the use of the bow rap- 
idly declined. Modern stag-hunting in Eu- 
rope differs from our deer-hunting in Amer- 
ica to a very marked degree. Packs of 
hounds are used and the hunters are 
mounted. Much the same method is used as 
in fox-hunting. The season in England is 
from August 12th to October 8th, and from 
March 25th to May 10th. 

In France the wild boar still abounds in 
some districts and is hunted much as in the 
middle ages. Wolves are still hunted in 
Russia, as well as bear. In bear-hunting the 
poles and knives of other days, used for en- 
countering the bear afoot, have been dis- 
carded for dogs and rifles, 

Although modern hunting has lost much of 
the pageantry and splendor of early days, 
and changed economic conditions have revo- 
lutionized the sport, there are many advan- 
tages for the present-day sportsman. Good 
roads, modern transportation and equitable 
laws make it possible for the humblest citi- 
zen to enjoy this noble sport which was once 
the prerogative of kings. 




















q REWARD of $10.00 
Will be paid for information leading 
to arrest and conviction of any per- 
son violating game laws or destroy- 
ing property. 

Please respect this owner's prop- 
He is your friend. 





BELLWOOD SPORTSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


























SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 


PROTECT AND RESPECT THE 
LANDOWNERS’ 


Do not damage his crops, his fences, or injure 
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You Depend on Him for Your Sport 


misconduct may bar us all. 
Help keep the land open for 


Hunting and Fishing 


OBEY THE LAW 

Sponsored by the 
Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Asso, 
SULLENBERGER, 





JOHN HARSH, 
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WALTON LEAGUE TRIALS 
ATTRACT BIG GALLERY 


Spirited competition marked the three 
stakes of the Fall field dog trials of the 
Berks Chapter of the Isaak Walton League 
on the Reading Country Club grounds, with 
Cc. S. Jones, of Harrisburg, and A. K. Ket- 
tering, of Annville, as the judges. The trials 
attracted a gallery of over 1,000 spectators. 

The Amateur Open All Age Stake, with 
nine starters, was won by Wendell T. Jay, 
of Wyomissing, with the setter bitch, Jay’s 
Sue. Second honors went to the Pottstown 
entry, Linefield’s Uncas Dixie, a pointer, 
owned by Jay J. Hartung, while Miss Eliza- 
beth Lingle’s setter, Ben’s Pride, a Werners- 
ville nomination, was third. 

A classy puppy, Sassy Royal Carney, 
owned and handled by John H. Davis, Jr., 
of Reading, won the Puppy Derby Stake, 17 
starters, after excellent hunting and rang- 
ing. I. W. Day, of Muhlenberg Park, won 
second honors with Gentleman Jim, while 
Fight Bells, the entry of Sylvester Fake, of 
Reading, placed third. 

The Berks County Shooting Dog Stake, 
with the J. Blackwood Cameron trophy at 
stake, was won by Louis Lingle’s setter, 
Sunny Ridge Ben, a Wernersville entry. The 
pointer, Blue Mountain Mitzie, owned and 
handled by Robert D. Bausher, of Hamburg, 
was awarded second prize, while Russell J. 
Hoffmaster’s setter, Tyrus, won third. 





Here and The 





Guns Stolen 


The following guns were stolen 
from the Roberts Hardware Com- 
pany, Sharon: Winchester Model 
12-12 Gauge repeating shotgun, No. 
68537; one Model 14-35 cal. Rem- 
ington repeating rifle, No. 127951. 
If found please notify the above 
company immediately. 











SPORTSMEN PLAN WAR ON 
VIOLATORS 


At a recent meeting of the L. S, L. Sports- 
men’s Association the club decided to reward 
those persons who help enforce the game 
laws of the State. It was decided to pay a 
reward equivalent to 20 per cent of the 
amount of the fine—not to exceed $5 in any 
one case—to any member of the Association 
who gives information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any game or fish law 
violator. 

It was aiso decided by the club to stage a 
crow shooting contest to extend from Novem- 
ber 1st to April 1st. Besides the prizes of- 
fered for the greatest number of crows shot 
during that period, the regular club bounty 
of five cents for each crow will be paid. 
Club members only are eligible for the con- 
test and bounty. 

Courtesy cards will be distributed by the 
club to land owners and farmers to exhibit 
on their lands. The proposed wording for 
the cards is: “Hunters, you are welcome. 
Take care of my livestock, fences and family. 
Do here what you would want me to do on 
your land.” At the bottom of the card will 
be printed the offer of the club concerning 
game violators. 


THE “SPORTSMAN’S NEWS” 


As a means of further stimulating interest 
among sportsmen of Erie County, the county 
branch of the Sportsman’s Council, Division 
“F’’, recently started publication of a local 
sports news bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, of which 
just made its appearance on October 20. 
This little tabloid is known as the Presque 
Isle Sportsmen’s News. Subsequent issues 
will be published each month on or about 
the 20th. 


AUTO KILLS BIRDS 


An autoist was driving along a highway 
in Greene County when his car crashed 
through a heavy flock of blackbirds, killing 
113, according to count. 


BEWARE, MR. CROW 


J. R. Fox, of White Haven, says the 
sportsmen of that section have started an- 
other war against the crow. 

During the past two months three crows 
were trapped and then released after num- 
bered bands had been placed around one 
leg. These numbers are in Mr. Fox’s pos- 
session and any one shooting a crow with 
one of these bands ig entitled to $10.00 in 
merchandise at his store. 








Stolen 


The following guns were stolen 
from the Hartstein Hardware Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh: 

Shotguns: 1 Winchester Model 12, 
16 ga. pump, #690391; 1 Winchester 
Model 12, 12 ga. pump, #660793; 
1 Fox double, 16 ga., #364692; and 


1 Stearlingworth double, 20 ga., 
#3615579. 
Rifles: 1 Winchester Model 54 


Hornet, 22 cal., #40794A; 1 Marlin 
Model 93, 30/30 cal., #A1835; 1 
Marlin Model 93, 30/30 cal. #A1446; 
1 Savage Model 99, 303 cal., 
#338291; and 1 Stevens Model 75, 
22 cal., #7432. 

Please notify the East Pittsburgh 
Police Department, East Pittsburgh, 
(Michael Tansey, Chief). 











WILL RAISE RABBITS 


The Lebanon Valley Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, located at Hershey, has leased a plot 
of ground and expect to raise rabbits to re- 
stock favorite covers. This group of aggres- 
sive sportsmen have been conducting some 
excellent vermin control and winter feeding 
programs. Its president, V. R. Brenneman, 
says, “Our Association is small, but our 
spirit great.” 


VIOLATES GAME LAWS 


When members of the State Liquor Control 
Board raided the home of James Fink, at 
Port Matilda, in search of illegal liquor they 
found no evidence of liquor around the prem- 
ises but they found hanging in the cellar a 
quarter of a recently slain deer. Fink was 
placed under arrest for violation of the game 
code. He was arraigned before Squire Eng- 
lish, of Port Matilda, and being unable to 
pay his fine and costs was committed to the 
county jail to serve a sentence of 104 days. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


The Lappawinzo Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Association held Farmers Night at their 
club house, Thursday evening, October 235, 
1934. Over 500 farmers and sportsmen at- 
tended. There was a fine program of eats, 
entertainment and speaking. There is a very 
close relationship between the sportsmen and 
the farmers in Northampton County and an- 
nually the sportsmen entertain the farmers 
just before the hunting season. 


MORE ABOUT CROWS 


The State of Washington is conducting an 
anti-crow campaign on an interesting basis. 
One crow has been caught and liberated 
bearing a leg band marked $300; another 
with a $50 band; two with $25 bands; twelve 
with $10 bands; twelve with $5 bands. The 
Washington sportsmen are knocking crows 
out of the sky right and left, hoping to bag 
the $300 tag; but, failing that, even $5 
doesn’t grow on every crow. 
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LOST OR STOLEN 


Rabbit hound belonging to M. D. Erney 
of Enola. Bitch, standing 24” high, weighing 
between 40 and 50 lbs. Practically all black 
except for a gray-brown breast and legs, this 
color extending up the hind legs to the tail. 
Three rear nipples on right side have been 
removed. Answers to name of TRIM. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


G. A. Deichman, Foreman of C. C. C, Camp 
101, Elk County, while traveling between 
Penfield and Clearfield one evening, saw two 
animals fighting on the highway about fifty 
yards ahead of his car. As he approached 
closer the creatures broke away from each 
other, and one, the smaller of the two, took 
a few steps toward the auto and dropped 
dead. It was a large house cat. The other 
animal slunk to the side of the road and 
stood there long enough for Deichman to ob- 
serve it closely. It was a bob-cat. 


GOVERNMENT URGES PROGRAM 
OF SMALL REFUGES FOR 
WATERFOWL 


While for economy of administration the 
Government is confining its land purchases 
for wild waterfowl refuges to large consoli- 
dated areas in their main breeding grounds 
and along their flyways, the Biological Sur- 
vey and many state game commissioners are 
urging land owners to establish all small 
ponds and lakes on their lands as inviolate 
sanctuaries, and so develop a nation-wide 
system of these small-area refuges, a vast 
total in the aggregate, and an immeasurably 
valuable supplement to the Government’s 
work. 


This movement originated with certain 


state game commissions and is already be- 
ing fostered by other states. 






























ARE YOU A SPORTSMAN? 


You are using this property by_ 
courtesy of the 
LAND OWNERS 


Be a real Sportsman and be as careful of this 
property as though it were your own. Do not 
destroy property, tear down fences, leave 
gates open, or shoot close to the buildings or 
livestock. Your thoughtlessness or unsports- 
manlike conduct may bar us ail. 


Help Keep This Land Open To Hunting 


REWARD 


The L. 8S. L. Sportsmen’s Association, Orrs- 
town, Pa., will pay to any member of the 
Association, 20 per cent of all fines collected, 
(not to exceed $5.00 in any one violation) for 
any information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of any person or persons violating the 
Game or Fish Laws of The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania during the year 1934. Make all 
information direct to your local Game Pro- 
tector. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT 


One Human Life is worth more than all the 
Game you, will ever kill. 





To be a Sportsman . . . Act like one 


L. S. L. Sportsmen’s Association, Orrstown, Pa. 











SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY BIRD 
DOG TRIAL ASSOCIATION 


The Susquehanna County Bird Dog Field 
Trial Association, a new organization in the 
county, held its first trial meet Saturday, 
October 18th, near Montrose. The interest 
and enthusiasm was great enough that not 
even a freezing temperature backed by a 
strong wind could keep the bird dog men 
from the trial field. There were twenty-two 
entries for the meet. Six in the Puppy 
Class, ten in the Shooting Dog Class, and six 
in the All Age Stake. Cups of corresponding 
values were awarded as follows: 

Puppy Class: 1st prize, “Snap Blast,” 
owned by Don Halsey, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
2nd prize, “Lady Cyclone,” owned by Audley 
Oakley, South Montrose; and 3rd _ prize, 
“Greedy Girl Belle,” owned by G. H. Fish, 
South Montrose. 

Shooting Dog Class: ist prize, “Roman 
Bean’s Cyclone,” owner, Don Halsey, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; 2nd prize, “Betty,” owner, 
W. D. Getter, Susquehanna; and 3rd prize, 
“Jerry,” owner, Chas. R. Sims, Great Bend. 

All Age Stake: 1st prize, “Chance’s So 
Big,” owner, Thomas Hrisko, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; 2nd prize, “Rex’s Queen,” owner, Dr. 
Sullivan, Johnson City, N. Y.; and 3rd prize, 
“Michael Broome,” owner, Stewart Morse, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

The judges for the event were 
Shappee, Horseheads, N. Y. 
Brunt, Elmira, N. Y. 

The officers of the local organization are 
Ernest Benninger, Chairman, Dimock; Rex 
Tuttle, Vice-Chairman, New Milford; and 
Chas, R. Sims, Great Bend, Secretary. 

—R. C. Anderson, Montrose. 


James 
and John Van 


McKEESPORT CLUB ACTIVE 


A live wire organization is the McKees- 
port Sportsmen’s Association and its officers 
are doing everything possible to keep it such. 
At present it has over 300 members. Officers 
of the club are V. L. Foster President; F. 
P. Hartman, Vice-President; G. E. Davis, 
Secretary; and W. G. Gretzler, Treasurer. 
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This sight is covering the heart area. 
through the shoulder joint if the deer is broadside to you. 


and forward. 


SLAUGHTER OF DEER BY AUTOS 
RISES TO ALARMING PRO- 
PORTIONS 


An average of a deer a day killed by autos 
on ohe seven-mile stretch of highway—how’'s 
that for “civilization?” 

That is just what has been taking place on 
the newly surfaced highway from Clearfield 
out to Game Refuge No. 2,—worse even than 
the slaughter along the Sandy Ridge section 
of the Tyrone-Philipsburg highway for the 
past few years. 

What is to be done to stop such needless 
waste? Warning signs placed by the High- 
way Department help somewhat to relieve 
the situation, but apparently only with the 
Saner and more reasonable drivers,—the 
brainless speed maniacs still “step on it” and 
risk their own lives as well as that of the 
deer, especially on each highway newly 
opened or improved. And most of them be- 
long to the hit-and-run clan and push the 
accelerator still farther down if they are 
lucky enough to escape without serious in- 
jury to themselves or their machines,— 
what’s a crippled or killed and wasted deer 
to such as they? One sometimes is almost 
forced to wish for the return of old Dobbin 
and tle buggy,—the horse, at least, usually 
had some sense. 
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Shoot so the bullet will pass 
Shoot low 


“TAILS” OF WOE 

The country correspondent from up Cas- 
cade way says that a farmer’s wife 
stretched a new clothesline one evening, and 
the next morning was surprised to see a 
possum and her four youngsters had taken 
possession and were hoinging from the line 
by their tails. With great presence of mind 
she clamped a clothespin to the tail of each, 
and now expects to realize on them when 
the game season opens. 


DO SNAKES SWALLOW THEIR 
YOUNG? 

“Do snates swallow their young?” I sub- 
mit the following actual experience which I 
shall never forget: When a farmer lad mow- 
ing out a fence row I heard, as near as I can 
describe it, a noise very much like that of 
air, under pressure, passing into or out of a 
container. I observed a very large garter 
snake lying about five feet from where I was, 
and just beyond the reach of my scythe, with 
its mouth wide open, and there were several 
smaller snakes which seemed to fly from 
different places in the grass, etec., into her 
open mouth and disappear. I killed the large 
snake, and by pressure on the carcass | 
forced nine snikes about eight inches long 
out of it—G. M. McDonald, Attorney-at-law, 
Reynoldsville. 





TAGGING THE BUCK 


District Forester Charles E. Zerbe, of Gal- 
litzin State Forest vouches for the truth of 
the following story, as told him by Ray 
Cummings: 

Near LaJose, in Clearfield County, during 
the 1933 deer hunting season, it fell to the 
lot of a sixteen year old hunter to have an 
experience in killing his first buck which 
possibly has never been duplicated. 

While on watch, sitting on a stump, a fine 
buck came within range, and was promptly 
“dropped” by a well placed shot. Having 
been told on purchasing his license and being 
furnished with a tag, that it was necessary 
to tag a deer after its killing, he stood his 
gun against the stump, then tied the game 
tag securely to an antler. While returning 
for his gun, he turned quickly upon hearing 
a noise, and was dumbfounded to see his 
quarry disappearing in the undergrowth, 
Grabbing his weapon and giving chase, he 
heard a shot, and was near enough to see 
the buck fall, far down the mountainside. 
Another hunter appeared on the scene coin- 
cident with his arrival, and prepared to take 
possession. 

“That’s my deer,” the boy greeted him 
with. “Like heck it is, I just killed it,” was 
the rejoinder. “I’ve got my tag on it,” the 
boy came back. “You are dreaming,” again 
came in response. “Well then, look for your- 
self,” said the youthful nimrod. The sports- 
man—and he was a true one—thereupon 
lifted up the buck’s head, and there sure 
enough, on the antler next the ground, was 
a tag properly filled out. “Well T’ll be 
d .’ replied the hunter, “any boy who can 
catch a deer in the woods and tag it has 
earned his trophy. Take it, the buck is yours.” 





SHOTGUN MADE OF AUTO PARTS 


The United Press says a .410 gauge 
shotgun which shoots an excellent pattern 
was made at Delbert, Texas, by Earl W. 
Pedigo with only the parts of an old Ford 
ear and truck. 

The National Rifle Association says of his 
accomplishment: “Mr. Pedigo is a purely 
amateur gunsmith and his ability to manu- 
facture the practical weapon indicates the 
futility of anti-firearms laws which aim to 
keep guns from criminals and must necessar- 
ily disarm innocent citizens and sportsmen. 
An organized band of criminals would be able 
with ease to duplicate Mr. Pedigo’s accom- 
plishment and then terrorize the unarmed 
citizen.” 

The parts which were used in the manufac- 
ture of the rifle are: Barrel, turned from 
steering column. Breech sleeve, from piece 
of axle. Bolt, from front wheel spindle bolt. 
Firing pin, from throttle rod. Bolt handle, 
from Model “T” magnet. Bolt handle ball, 
from truck differential. Trigger, from piece 
of frame. Trigger guard, from body brace. 
Trigger spring, from coil. Extractor, forged 
from magnet. 


Gray squirrels were Once so numerous 
and caused so much damage in Ohio that 
a law was passed requiring every male citi- 
zen to deliver 100 squirrel scalps every 
year or pay a $3.00 cash fine. This law 
was passed in 1808. 





AGAIN THE QUESTION 
WHETHER A SNAKE 
SWALLOWS HER YOUNG 


Roland T. Trump, of Glen Lyon, reports 
that some years ago he and two companions 
killed a large copperhead, and in killing it 
broke open its stomach with one of the blows 
from a club, whereupon thirty to forty 
young snakes, some four inches long, came 
squirming out of the wound and began 
crawling away in all directions, though most 
of them were killed before they succeeded 
in escaping. 

No question is raised as to the truthful- 
ness of the account, but Mr. Trump himself 
recognizes that it is still the old question 
whether these young had been swallowed for 
protection, or were just ready to be born. 


ANNUAL HUMANE TRAP 
CONTEST 


For the eighth consecutive year, The 
American Humane Association, Albany, N. 
Y., announces its annual humane trap con- 
test which will close April 30, 1985. The con- 
test is open to everyone so get your trap 
ready now and write the association for an 
entry blank and further particulars, 


EAGLE’S FLIGHT TIMED AT 
120 MILES AN HOUR 


“Swift as an eagle in its flight” means 
about 120 miles an hour. 

That, at least, was the speed attained by 
a golden eagle observed in the Scottish moun- 
tains by Dr. F. Frazer Darling, who had an 
opportunity to time the bird over a three and 
one-half mile course. At the same time the 
eagle made an altitude gain of a thousand 
feet. 

Dr. Darling has reported the details of his 
observation to Nature. 


STOLEN 


Below: Sire of setter bitch stolen 
from Shuman Brothers, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. Bitch marked same as sire, ex- 
cept she lacks black spot on back 
above tail. License 3027 and 3028. 
Name of Bess. Several teats missing 


due to previous operation. 
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EXTRA PRISON GUARDS WILL 
DRIVE OFF DEER 


Extra guards have been put on night duty 
at Rockview Penitentiary, not to prevent 
prisoners from escaping, but to chase away 
deer that have been playing havoe with the 
late fall vegetables which prison officials 
want for use in the cannery. As high as 13 
deer have been seen in the vegetable patch 
at one time in the early morning hours and 
the damage they have already done runs into 
hundreds of dollars. 

The prison is located close to the Nittany 
Mountain range, where deer have been quite 
plentiful for some years past. From reports 
of woodsmen and motorists who have driven 
through the mountainous sections of Centre 
County, deer are unusually plentiful. 


MEN FIND BUNNY WAS BEING 
STARED DOWN BY RATTLER, 
KILL LATTER 


Yes, a snake does charm a bird or an 
animal, holding it at will with the piercing, 
compelling gleam of the reptilian eye until 
he is ready to sink his deadly fangs into his 
prey and devour it. If you are one of the 
“doubting Thomas” variety, just ask Grover 
Condon and William Keeler. 

Recently Grover and William were travers- 
ing the Four Mile Road just beyond the old 
Alex Wallace camp when they spied a half 
grown rabbit sitting in the middle of the 
road. The rabbit ignored the approaching 
car and continued to stare at some object 
to the side of the road. Stopping the car 
the men approached the stone-stiff frightened 
bunny and the buzzing of a rattlesnake was 
heard. <A closer investigation showed a par- 
tially coiled giant rattler, which later proved 
to be 49 inches in length, looking directly at 
the rabbit, his forked tongue darting back 
and forth to the music of the death bells. 

Fortunately, the men were armed and it 
required but one shot to finish his snakeship 
and liberate the little bunny, which, when 
the bullet pierced the snake’s head, thus 
breaking the optic spell, scampered off into 
the brush. 

Another to join the now famed “Buzzer” 
Club was Alex Rowles, Clearfield hardware 
truck driver, who became eligible for club 
membership when he killed a black rattler 
on the Four Mile Road recently. It meas- 
ured 39 inches. 


MINK, SLAYER OF 30 PHEASANTS 


AND FOUR TURKEYS, DIES 


W. J. Deneen, keeper of the game refuge 
near Ligonier, discovered that 30 pheasants 
and four turkeys had been killed at the 
refuge within two nights. 

Maintaining a watch he surprised and dis- 
pitched a mink that had been responsible for 
the killings. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During October officers of the Game Com- 
mission brought 233 prosecutions. Charges 
were of a miscellaneous nature, including 
hunting and trapping in close season, hunt- 
ing without license, carrying shotguns while 
training dogs, and aliens possessing firearms 
and dogs. 
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ABOVE DOG LOST 


ENGLISH SETTER, Male 2% years old. 
Medium sized. Answers name “SKIPPER.” 
Will come to call. $50.00 REWARD (No 
questions asked) for return to COMMAND- 
ER S. J. ZEIGLER, Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia. 


APOPLEXY LEADING CAUSE OF 
DEATH AMONG BIRDS 


Apoplexy caused one-fifth of the deaths 
among birds in a group of cases reported to 
the British Aviculture Society. Pneumonia, 
concussion of the brain and enteritis were 
the other leading causes of death in this list. 

If these facts surprise bird fanciers and 
veterinarians, it only bears out the conten- 
tion of Dr. Donald R. Skillen, of La Canada, 
California, that more should be known of 
bird diseases. 


DEER KILLED 


In September farmers killed 394 deer to 
protect property. This is the largest number 
ever killed in any single month by farmers. 
Chief damage was to winter wheat, apples, 
buckwheat, and late vegetables. 





Duck Stamps 


The issuance of migratory wild 
water fowl hunting stamps has been 
authorized by the Biological Survey 
at all post offices of the first, second 
and third classes. 








Stolen 


Following stolen from auto of W. 
F. Stillwagon, 316 E. 12th Ave., 
Homestead, Pa.—Hunter’s license tag 
No. 18475, Co. No. 2, also black 
leather coat, corduroy lapels, sheep 
skin lined, size 42, 
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Feeding Game in Winter 


This article will supersede Bulletin No. 11, entitled “More 
Food For Upland Game,” which has been condensed and 


costs. 


made a part of the Game News in order to reduce printing 
Reprints, for which no charge will be made, will be 


available for sportsmen and others who are interested in this 
important phase of wildlife conservation. 
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Wire 
Basket 
Feeder 








F wild birds and animals are to live and 

propagate normally they must have an 
abundance of natural food. When there is 
a searcity of natural food, due either to 
failure in fruit or nut crops, or to deep shows 
which cover nuts, seeds, and grit, it be- 
comes necessary to supply food by artificial 
means. In Pennsylvania it is particularly 
important that game birds and animals be 
cared for in these days of strenuous hunt- 
ing, when 600,000 sportsmen range the woods 
and fields in the fall. To meet the ever-in- 
creasing demands of the hunter, game ani- 
mals and birds must propagate to the limit 
of their natural ability; and to do this 
they must be healthy and well nourished. 
The importance of keeping game in sound 
condition cannot be too strongly impressed 
in the minds of sportsmen throughout the 
country, and particularly is this true with- 
in a thickly settled and industrial State 
such as Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners fully realize 
this and, through their Game Protectors and 
Refuge Keepers, constantly endeavor to sup- 
plement the natural supply of food with 
grains placed in shelters, Sportsmen, too, 
throughout the State are becoming more and 
more interested in this vital phase of game 
conservation work. The natural food supply 
can be augmented by two principal methods: 
first, the planting of various kinds of shrubs, 
vines and which 
tually produce nuts, berries, and seeds de- 
sirable as food for game; and second, the 
distribution of grains, nuts and dried plants, 
usually in winter when deep snows make this 
method expedient. The latter method is here- 
in termed winter feeding. 


trees, grasses will even- 


When the early settlers came to America 
they found a balanced, though varied, as- 
semblage of wild-life. There was sufficient 
food for all. Predatory species killed weaker 
animals, but these weaker animals were al- 
ways so abundant that they were not ex- 
terminated. The coming of civilization up- 
set the balance which so nicely existed in 
primeval Pennsylvania. The white 


corn have been placed on twigs or stubs two 
feet above the ground so that they would 
protrude above the snow. 

Each Sportsmen’s Association should work 
out a plan by which its members, preferably 
through the appointment of a good live com- 
mittee, will systematically and regularly 
feed the game during the winter in their 
vicinity. District Game _ Protectors’ will 
gladly cooperate with sportsmen in planning 
feeding campaigns, and can usually arrange 
to furnish some of the feed needed. 

In distributing food in winter it is very 
important that it be placed at or near the 
particular spots where the game for which 
it is intended is living. Food for grouse, for 
instance, should be placed usually under 
cover formed by clumps of evergreen trees, 
thickets of laurel, rhododendron or weeds, 
dense patches of scrub oak, or grape vines; 
bob-whites are usually fed in the open, along 
fence rows; wild turkeys in the deep woods 
along spring runs and So on. 

It should be borne in mind that emergency 
feeding is most essential when the ground 
is covered with deep snow and when, in con- 





man killed game, while the beasts of 
prey evaded him, and continued their 
killing. Game animals disappeared as 
their enemies became too abundant. 
The white man converted the primeval 
woodland into farms and towns. Vast 
areas, after the timber was cut, be- 
came waste land as the result of re- 
peated forest fires. These fires de- 
stroyed much game, game food and 
cover. In more recent years the chest- 
nut blight has practically eliminated 
the chestnut, Pennsylvania’s _ best 
native game-food producing tree. The 
loss of this tree has taken away much 
of the food for wild turkeys, grouse, 
squirrels, and deer, causing the latter 
to invade the farms in search of food. 
It has become increasing important to 
supply additional winter food for 
turkeys since these birds depended so 
extensively upon chestnuts, 

Many methods in the proper distri 
bution and placing of winter feed have 
been employed in this Commonwealth 
with varying degrees of success. Nu- 
merous types of artificial shelters have 
been built; natural shelters such as 
thickets, hollow logs and sheltered rock 











ledges have been used; and grain has 
been scattered in the open and ears of 


Corn Shock Feeding Shelter 
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sequence, game is unable to find the existing 
natural food. It is important that the food 
be placed under some form of shelter so that 
it will not be covered by snow. Where Ssuit- 
able natural shelters are available they 
should be used, but they are not always to 
be found in the localities where it is most 
desirable that feeding be carried on. There- 
fore it is usually necessary to provide arti- 
ficially constructed shelters. 

One disadvantage in the use of natural 
shelters is that food can seldom be put out 
in sufficient quantities to last during the part 
of the season when it is most needed, and 
consequently, it must be taken out to such 
Shelters at a time when deep snow makes 
travel in the woods exceedingly difficult. On 
the other hand, artificial shelters can be ar- 
ranged so that a considerable quantity of 
food may be stored in them when travel is 
easy, protected from the elements, and thus 
be available when it is most needed by game, 
Game will at first be more or less suspicious 
of an artificial shelter and to be effective 
such a shelter should be built prior to the 
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Diagram of the Hopper Shelter and Feeder 


time winter feeding is necessary. If this 
policy is followed, game will have become 
accustomed to seeing the shelters by the time 
deep snows arrive. Shelters of one or more 
years standing have proven more satis- 
factory than those newly established. It is 
also essential that the shelter be given a 
natural appearance. Feeding should be 
started before heavy snows so that game Will 
have learned where to obtain food. 

Canadian crows coming down for the 
winter make the situation worse by eating 
up food pheasants, etc., would otherwise get. 
But they will seldom, if ever, go under a 
shelter for food. 

Where it is expected that considerable 
quantities of food will be required during 
the winter at a feeding shelter or station, it 
is advisable to store an extra supply in 
some way, either in cans or metal lined 
boxes, near the shelter. This stored food 
will then be conveniently available for plac- 
ing in the shelter when bad roads and deep 
snows make its transportation difficult. 

One of the most important things to re- 
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member when feeding is to include plenty of 
grit with all food for birds. 

There are included in the following pages 
diagrams and descriptions of the most popu- 
lar types of winter feeding shelters. All of 
these have proved successful. 

Feeding stations such as these are more 
or less permanent structures and should be 
built sturdily. Furthermore they should be 
calefully placed well enough in advance of 
cold weather to attract game to them be- 
fore winter sets in. Building such shelters 
and maintaining them constitutes a definite 
fall and winter program which many sports- 
men’s associations, Boy Scouts, and other 
interested individuals have been carrying out 
year after year. 

In placing shelters in mountainous areas 
southern exposures of course offer the most 
attractive places, for the snow melts quicker 
and subsequent bare spots provide ideal feed- 
ing areas. Mountain streamsides also fur- 
nish ideal places to erect feeders. Grouse, 
particularly, frequent such spots to feed on 
succulent growth which is always available. 
Around springs and near the heads of 
streams moss and other vegetation is usually 
present, no matter how severe the weather; 
therefore these locations also are desirable. 


Emergency Feeding 


In emergency feeding there is seldom time 
to erect the more permanent type of shelters, 
consequently the simple practical things are 
recommended. The object of this kind of 
feeding is to reach as many sections as pos- 
sible at the proper time, so that wildlife 
may have the benefit when most needed. 
Pyramiding hastily gathered saplings and 
boughs around tree trunks form excellent 
lean-tos in the forest; corn shocks stacked 
against trees or fence rails, or even left 
standing, serve a similar purpose in agri- 
cultural sections. 

Promiscuous scattering of grain along 
roadsides is not to be encouraged, for it is 
usually quickly devoured by more undesir- 
able creatures—crows, for instance. Further- 
more, when food is scattered too near the 
highways it usually results in an increased 
toll of wildlife by Speeding vehicles. 

Upgrown fence rows back from roads fur- 
nish excellent food and cover, the berry 
bushes, sumac, and other brush forming 
tunnel-like passages under which quail, ring- 
necks and rabbits can easily be fed. 

The habits of predatory birds and animals 
should by all means be borne in mind when 
food for game is being placed, particularly 
when artificial shelters are used. Provision 
should always be made for the easy escape 
of game animals or birds so that they will 
not be cornered and caught within the shel- 
ter. Never less than two entrances or exits 
should be provided. 

Care should be exercised not to attempt to 
draw too much game in a section to one 
feeding place, for vermin will profit by it 
at the expense of game, Numerous small 
feeding shelters, artificial or natural, are far 
better than a few large ones. 

The abundance of deer in many sections 
of the State makes the winter feeding of 
small game a difficult problem, for a very 
few deer may eat quickly the grain intended 
for turkeys, grouse, and squirrels, although 
buds and twigs on which deer should browse 
may be fairly abundant. To overcome this 
difficulty some of the feeders herein described 
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were designed primarily to keep the grain 


beyond the reach of deer. 

The most difficult problem to solve is that 
of feeding grouse, and this problem merits 
most exhaustive study and experimentation. 
Success in feeding this most valuable of 
native game birds has been very poor, al- 
though several officers of the Game Com- 
mission report success. One reports having 
fed grouse under pines along streams and in 
thick laure] patches around springs, in other 
words, under natural cover where there is 
nothing to excite their suspicion. It appears 
logical that best results should be attained 
near springs and streams, for grouse will 
go there fer water and grit. 

A Refuge Keeper reported having success- 
fully fed grouse somewhat as follows: A 
shock of unhusked corn was placed against 
a tree close to an old woods road and wired 
to the tree. Then the shock was opened on 
the side opposite from the prevailing winds 
and scratch feed was placed on the ground 
under the shock. All ears on the outside 
were husked but left on the stalk. Later 
grouse were found feeding on the husked 
corn aS well as on the scratch feed. 


It is not always necessary to make use 
of shelters in placing food, and in certain 
instances it may even be inadvisable to do 
so. Experience has demonstrated that a 
very satisfactory method of feeding wild 
turkeys and other woodland game is by 
placing ear corn on the stub end of a small 
sapling cut off about two feet above the 
ground, or on a stick forced into the ground 
upon which the ear of corn is fastened. The 
intention is to keep the corn above the snow. 
Squirrels may be successfully fed by placing 
ears of corn in cavities or crotches of trees. 
Shocks of unhusked corn may be placed 
conveniently for use of squirrels and other 
game. Squirrels eat out the “eye” of the 
kernel, leaving the rest as food for other 
game. 

A desirable arrangement for placing ear 
corn can be made by driving nails or spikes 
through a board in several places and tack- 
ing the board to a tree or a fence. A num- 
ber of ears can thus be placed in one loca- 
tion. 

Hopper Shelter and Feeder (Fig. 1): One 
of the most successful artificial feeding 
shelters thus far used is the so-called 
“Hopper Shelter and Feeder.” It is a com- 
bination shelter and feeder with a fairly 
large chamber capacity for storage of grain. 
The shelter, about 14 feet square, is sup- 
ported on posts or trees 24 to 30 inches above 
the surface of the ground, the hopper being 
placed about in the center. The lower or 
chute end of the hopper should rest on a 
stone or in a shallow box to prevent its sink- 
ing into the ground. The frame of the shel- 
ter is constructed of four poles, 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter, securely nailed to trees or posts. 
It should be substantially constructed so 
that it will carry a heavy weight of snow. 
Should it sag under the snow, additional 
supporting posts can be placed underneath 
the shelter. Saplings 2 to 4 inches in di- 
ameter are nailed about one foot apart, 
checker-board fashion, and a covering of pine 
or hemlock boughs, or of brush and weeds, 
is then placed on top, allowing the covering 
to hang down over the sides a short distance, 
forming a fringe or curtain. It is open 
on four sides, enabling game to leave quickly 
if molested. 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of the Wire Basket Feeder 


The food, either grain or scratch feed, 
which is placed in the hopper at convenient 
times, filters out of the four inverted cone- 
shaped openings at the bottom of the hopper 
as it is eaten. 
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Several Game Refuge Keepers have used 
this shelter successfully in feeding small 
game, some reporting that even grouse, the 
most timid of game birds, have fed at them. 
This type is designed with the large low 
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Fig. 4. Diagram of Box Feeder 


Fig. 5. 


shelter so placed as to keep the grain be- 
yond the reach of deer. The hopper, with 
suitable modifications, is adaptable for use 
in many other types of shelters, 

Wire Basket Feeder (Fig. 2): A very 
satisfactory method of feeding turkeys and 
other birds, as well as squirrels, is the use 
of a basket of 14-inch mesh poultry wire, 
made in cylindrical form, and wired or hung 
onto a tree. This basket, made in any con- 
venient size, and filled with ear corn, has 
proved worthwhile as a feeding station. 
Turkeys readily peck corn from the cobs 
through the wire mesh, and squirrels can 
enter the basket. They work the cobs around 
while gnawing at the corn, thus shelling 
much which falls to the ground where it 
is accessible for grouse, turkeys or other 
birds. 

Suspended Tray Feeder (Fig. 8): In 
Squirrel, turkey, and grouse territory a tray, 
with mesh wire bottom, suspended. well 
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Diagram of the Tent Shelter 


above the reach of deer, has been used as 
a feeding station with fair success. These 
trays may be of any convenient size, but 
those which have proved most practical are 
from four to five feet in length, from one to 
two feet wide, and six inches deep. They 
may be suspended from trees by wire or iron 
rods, or supported on the top of posts set 
in the ground. Corn on the ear is placed in 
the trays. Squirrels which gnaw at the ears 
naturally shell a considerable amount which 
falls to the ground where it becomes access- 
ible to grouse and turkeys. 

Crib-Hopper Feeder (Fig. 8): This type 
of feeder was designed to permit storage of 
four or five bushels of ear corn when roads 
are passable. It is intended primarily for 
wild turkeys, although other birds and game 
animals may take advantage of the kernels 
of corn which drop to the ground. It is a 
crib or box of any convenient size, made of 
boards and with sloping floor. The lower end 
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is covered with 1 inch woven mesh poultry 
wire to within 2 inches of the floor, a strip 
of wood being nailed across the box just 
above the floor leaving an opening about 1} 
inches wide through which the shelled ears 
can drop from the bin after the turkeys have 
pecked off the kernels. It is desirable to 
provide wire covered side openings at the 
lower end which will facilitate working out 
the shelled cobs. Turkeys, and perhaps 
grouse, will feed at these cribs by pecking 
the corn from the ears through the wire. 
Some kernels will naturally drop to the 
ground and be available for grouse and 
other birds. 

The roof is removable to facilitate re- 
filling. This feeder should be placed under 
natural cover wherever possible. 


Bow Feeder (Fig. 4): This feeder, de- 
signed by Refuge Keeper Orrie Smith for 
squirrels, should likewise be valuable for 
feeding wild turkeys. 


The feeder can be made any size, but a 
convenient one holds about one peck of 
shelled corn. The board in front is sloped 
to provide a tray at the bottom from which 
squirrels or turkeys can feed. An opening, 
approximately one-half inch, is provided be- 
tween the front board and the bottom board 
so that grain will flow onto the tray as it is 
eaten. A strip in front of the tray prevents 
the grain from being brushed off before 
eaten. A hinged lid is provided on top. 
This should overhang slightly and should 
be covered with tar paper or some other 
roofing to keep the grain dry. 

A clip is fastened to the back of the box 
and this, in turn, is hooked on a nail driven 
into a tree. For squirrels the box can be 
placed any height on a tree. For anyone 
carrying corn on horseback, a convenient 
height is one which will permit the refilling 
of the box from the horse. For feeding tur- 
keys the box should be placed so that it 
can be easily reached by turkeys on the 
ground. This box is particularly well suited 
for feeding squirrels where deer are plenti- 
ful as it can be placed above their reach. 

Rack Feeder (Fig. 6): The rack feeder is 
very easily constructed and is an economical 
and practical method of feeding corn on 
the ear to turkeys as well as other game. 


It is constructed of poles and saplings and 


covered with hemlock or pine branches which 
extend outward a toot or two, thus furnish- 
ing some shelter to the feeding game. Two 
parallel poles are nailed on opposite sides 
of two trees 34 feet to 4 feet above the 
ground. A third pole is fastened to blocks 
nailed to the butts of the two trees and 
saplings or slats are then nailed to the 
poles forming a V-shaped crib. The slats or 
palings are spaced about 2 inches apart and 
the openings thus formed allow the cobs to 
fall out of the crib. 

A feeder similar to this type, placed about 
two feet above the ground, of larger capacity 
and with slats spaced about four inches 
apart, can be used in connection with feed- 
ing hay or alfalfa to deer or elk. 

Stove-Pipe Squirrel Feeder (Fig. 10): A 
unique and economical squirrel feeder has 
been experimented with, using shelled corn 
or other grain, but its success has not yet 
been well demonstrated. A piece of stove- 
pipe, about three feet in length, is slipped 
over the snag of a tree approximately 24 
feet above the ground. A post of the proper 
size may well be used for this purpose. A 
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two inch square opening is made in the 
pipe, near the level of the top of the snag. 
This is done by cutting three sides of a 
square in the metal and pushing it back. 
The inside flap thus formed prevents the 
grain from flowing out faster than it is 
used. A top for the container is made by 
nailing a block the size of the pipe onto a 
square piece of board several inches larger 
than the pipe, the block fitting into the pipe. 
This pipe arrangement may well be used 
in connection with various other kinds of 
artificial shelters in the same manner as 
the hopper described in Fig. 1 may be used. 
The plan lends itself to many adaptations 
for use under different conditions. 

Spike Pole Feeder (Fig. 9): A feeder for 
turkeys and squirrels which has been tried 
with fair success is made of poles and spikes 
upon which ears of corn are placed. Spikes 
are driven into a pole and the heads then 
cut off, or spikes may be driven through the 
pole from the bottom up and thus save the 
labor of cutting off the heads. Two such 
poles are fastened to opposite sides of two 
trees from five to seven feet above the 
ground, the poles being parallel and on the 
same level, the spikes pointing upward. 

Side Hill Shelter (Fig. 7): A simple type 
of shelter under which small game can be 
fed may readily be constructed on a hillside. 
Fasten a good sized pole horizontally be- 
tween two trees three to.four feet above 
the ground, then lay a series of parallel 
smaller poles from the horizontal pole to 
the higher ground in rear of the two trees. 
By covering these poles with hemlock or 
pine branches, or with brush and weeds, 
a practical and effective shelter is provided, 
three sides of which are open. 

The frame of a shelter such as this may 
be covered with building or roofing paper, 
then hemlock or pine branches placed over 
the paper. The paper will last throughout 
the winter and will help to protect the grain 
from water and snow. Under this shelter 
corn or other grain, or scratch feed, may 
be placed as required. This type should prove 
very satisfactory for feeding grouse or quai! 
at accessible places where storage of grain 
is unnecessary. 

Tent Shelter (Fig. 5): A shelter on level 
ground under which small game can be fed 
may be constructed of small poles and 
shaped like a soldier’s “pup” tent. A fairly 
heavy pole is fastened horizontally between 
two trees three to five feet above the ground. 
Smaller poles are then laid parallel to one 
another from the ground to the horizontal 
pole on both sides of the tree, the horizontal 
pole forming the ridge of the “tent.” The 
frame thus made is then covered with ever- 
green branches, brush, or weeds, or any 
other available material suitable for the 
purpose. Corn fodder can be used to form 
the “tent” if readily available. Under a 
shelter such as this corn or other grain, 
or scratch feed, may be scattered as needed. 
Ring-necked pheasants and quail, and in 
some localities grouse, will find this shelter 
acceptable. 

Game animals and birds require, or at 
least appear to need, different types of food. 
Some are exceedingly particular as to their 
food, while others eat a great variety. Be- 
fore supplying winter rations the food 
habits of game should be carefully studied 
so that the particular food which they de- 
sire may be furnished. Experience has 
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demonstrated, in most instances, the kinds 
of food our game will eat. For all game 
birds grit should be included with the feed 
since it is a necessary aid to digestion. Birds 
usually take it in the form of sand or gravel, 
but when the ground is covered by snow 
it may be difficult to obtain, and conse- 
quently should be included as a part of the 
r.tion. Grit may be purchased separately 
and put out along with grain. 

Shocks of unthrashed buckwheat placed 
where small game winters, provides an easy 
method of feeding ring-necked pheasants and 
bob-white quail and one which has given 
success in all respects. Besides ring-necks 
it has been reported that gray squirrels and 
even raccoon were found feeding from the 
buckwheat. Corn in the shock may be used 
in the same way, but as it is less easily 
transported to the most favorable spots, it 
becomes less practical to use. In many in- 
stances uncut corn left in the fields has fur- 
nished food for ring-necks and squirrels, 





but it is inadvisable to leave buckwheat 
uncut, since buckwheat, unless cut and 
shocked, will be bent to the ground and 
covered by winter snows. 

Shocks of corn not only provide food, 
but if the lower part of the shock is parted 
a very practical feeding shelter can be 
arranged. 

Following is a list of our upland game. 
Under each species is given a statement of 
the normal winter food, according to the 
reports of the field force and the investiga- 
tions of stomach contents made by the Bu- 
reau of Research and Information, A list 
of the suitable winter foods for game which 
can be procured locally without much diffi- 
culty is also given. 

Bob-White Quail and Hungarian Partridge 

Normal Food: The bob-white in winter 
lives almost altogether upon weed seeds, 
grass seed, dried berries such as can be 
found in the open or along fence rows, and 
upon waste grain. Very little insect food is 
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Fig. 6. Diagram of the Rack Feeder 
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NT Wild Turkey 

FRO ELEVATION Normal Food: The winter food of this 
species consists of such fruits, nuts, berries 
and seeds as can be found above or under 
the snow. Turkeys are exceedingly fond of 
chestnuts and acorns, They consume regu- 
larly the fruit of the jack-in-the-pulpit, and 
do not hesitate to eat such leaves, berries 
and weed seeds as can be found. Being 
large of size, the wild turkey requires a 
good deal of food and much grit. Pebbles 
the size of an acorn are not unusual in this 
bird’s gizzard. 

When turkeys live near grain fields they 
often wander about feeding upon such corn, 
buckwheat, wheat, barley, rye or oats as they 
ean find. A limited amount of insect food is 
consumed during winter. Much grass is 
eaten. Turkeys feed along mountain streams 
vi) where they can readily find grit. If corn 
is placed in the water they will wade in to 
get it. A game protector saw them wading 
half a mile of stream picking up corn placed 
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consumed during winter. Stomachs of winter 
specimens taken in Pennsylvania contained 
over 75% of weed seeds. Prominent among 
the species represented was the wild lupine. 

Food at Shelters: Commercial scratch 
feed, good screenings, commercial chick feed, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, broom corn, millet 
and sunflower seed. 


Ruffed Grouse 

Normal Food: The grouse eats many 
different forms of winter food. It eats the 
buds and terminal twigs of birch, aspen, 
poplar, fire cherry, apple, hawthorn, and 
wild rose; occasionally it eats the buds and 
leaves of the hemlock. It is very fond of 
berries and pulpy fruits which can be found 
above the snow. Among them are huckle- 
berries, wintergreen berries, fruit of the 
jack-in-the-pulpit, redhaws, rose hips, black 
haws and apples. They often eat leaves of 
the winter-green berry and laurel during 
winter. On the ground they occasionally find 
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weed seeds, small acorns and beech nuts and 
at the edge of the woodland the fruit of 
bitter-sweet, wild grapes and Virginia 
creeper. Grouse do not often feed upon 
waste grain because they do not come into 
the open as a rule. 


Grouse vary their diet considerably from 
day to day. On one day an individual may 
consume little aside from buds; on another 
day it will subsist chiefly on wild grapes. 
While this rather unique custom may be 
the result of availability of food, it suggests 
the possibility either that food at a shelter 
should be considerably varied, or that we 
need not expect grouse to come regularly to 
the shelter to feed upon the same grain daily. 

Food at Shelters: Commercial scratch 
feed, wheat, rye, buckwheat and whole or 
cracked corn. Only a few authentic reports 
on winter feeding of grouse are on file. 
Apparently grouse eat from shelters only 
when they desperately need food. 


there for them. 

Food at Shelters: Shelled corn or corn on 
the ear, commercial scratch feed, buckwheat, 
barley, wheat and rye. 


Ring-Necked' Pheasant 
Normal Food: One of the principal winter 
foods of the ring-neck is the seed of the 
skunk cabbage. Weed seeds, waste grains, 
berries and small fruits, and grass and 
leaves, as well as a limited amount of in- 
sect food are consumed. Since ring-necks 
live in open country, and are partial to 
agricultural regions, much of their food in 
some sections is doubtless waste grain. 
Food at Shelters: Commercial scratch 
feed, wheat, corn and buckwheat. 


White-Tailed Deer 

Normal Food: Deer secure most of their 
winter food through browsing and through 
pawing in the snow for acorns, leaves, and 
such bits of green vegetation as they can 
find. As a rule they eat the twigs of most 
of our well known trees and shrubs, includ- 
ing the orchard varieties. Where their usual 
food supply is low they may eat the twigs 
or leaves of pine and hemlock, and of laurel 
or rhododendron—plants which they do not 
ordinarily touch. Deer will virtually live 
upon acorns if they can find a sufficiently 
large supply. 

Food at Shelters: It has been difficult to 
get deer in a wild state in Pennsylvania to 
take advantage of hay and fodder put out 
for them. It is a well known fact that they 
eat corn put out for turkeys, but to feed 
corn to the hundreds of thousands of deer 
in Pennsylvania would be excessively ex- 
pensive and laborious. Timothy should never 
be fed to deer—use alfalfa, clover, oats, corn, 
cull apples, ete. Also out of limbs of soft 
maple, quaking asp, ete. 


Black Bear 

The black bear has no winter food prob- 
lem for he goes into deep sleep in the autumn 
and does not awaken until the warmth of 
spring is assured. When he emerges from 
his winter sleep he may be ravenous, and 
little can be done, it appears, to keep him 
from attacking livestock or bee hives when 
he cannot find such food as he needs, in the 
wilds. 

Cottontail Rabbits 


These, the most popular game animals in 
Pennsylvania, consume much bark during 
winter. They eat also such small fruits, 
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grasses, and leaves as they can find. At 
shelters they will feed on a great variety 
of vegetables and fruits, corn, oats, clover 
hay and even branches pruned from fruit 
trees. The latter have been used successfully 
where rabbits are damaging an orchard. The 
pruned branches are piled in or near thickets 
just outside of the orchards, or left lying 
as they fall around the. trees, the rabbits 
eating the bark from the prunings. Grain 
also may be placed under the piles of 
branches as an added attraction to keep 
them from damaging the orchard trees. 


Snowshoe Rabbits 


The snowshoe rabbit’s chief winter food 
is the bark of small trees. It is particularly 
fond of willow. Many varieties of vegetables 
and fruits, corn, oats, and clover hay fur- 
nish desirable winter food for them at 
shelters. 

Squirrels 

Squirrels usually store some food for 
winter needs. They do not store quantities 
of food in any one place; instead they bury 
nuts singly, scattering them promiscuously 
over rather sizeable areas. In addition to 
nuts, they also eat many seeds and small 
fruits, including the rather bulky fruit of 
the cucumber tree. When the nut crop is 
scant, squirrels lack an adequate winter 
supply. If the forest floor is covered with 
deep snow for a long period of time, feed- 
ing is desirable. Almost any kind of nuts, 
as well as grains, may be used. 


Trees and Shrubs Which Produce Game 
Food 

Assisting nature in producing suitable 
foods for game and birds by planting trees, 
shrubs, and so forth, is desirable where prac- 
ticable. Many varieties of shrubs and trees 
produce berries, fruits and nuts which per- 
sist well into and often through the winter, 
and furnish excellent food. Such species of 
shrubs and trees may be planted on favor- 
able locations, but it is a waste of time and 
money to plant unless the planted stock 
will receive sunlight necessary for it to be- 
come established and to grow. Most of these 
species will not grow satisfactorily in dense 
shade; in fact, they almost invariably de- 
mand an abundance of sunlight, which means 
they can be expected to grow only on open 
areas within the woods or on abandoned 
agricultural lands. 

A great many of the trees and shrubs, as 
well as vines, including the valuable wild 
grape, which produce desirable foods for up- 
land game, are more or less objectionable to 
the forester whose aim it is to produce the 
greatest volume of wood on a given area. 
Unfortunately, most of the food-producing 
species have little or no lumber value and 
are considered undesirable by the forester 
and are termed “forest weeds.” The ultra- 
scientific forester, failing to realize their in- 
estimable value to wild life, looks with dis- 
dain upon these “forest weeds” and desires 
above all else to replace them with lumber 
trees. Fortunately, most foresters in this 
country, not being of the ultra-scientific 
type, appreciate the fact that wild life in 
our wooded areas has a great economic value 
and realize that the so-called “forest weeds” 
are essential to its existence. Pennsylvania’s 
State Game Lands and State Forests, more 
than one million acres of good hunting terri- 
tory, and owned by the Commonwealth, are 
managed in a practicai way under the direc- 
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tion of trained foresters. There is little 
likelihood that these men will ever sacrifice 
too large a proportion of game-food produc- 
ing “forest weeds” to make way for com- 
paratively few additional lumber trees. 
Cover for Game 

While considering the planting of food- 
bearing species, it is well also to give thought 
to the furnishing of more and better cover 
for game. The importance of cover must 
not be underestimated by foresters, sports- 
men, Offieers of the Game Commission or 
others. Coniferous or evergreen plantations 
made for reforestation purposes are wonder- 
ful havens of safety for pursued game, es- 
pecially ruffed grouse. Under the th‘ck 
canopy formed by the crowns of the planted 
trees grouse and other small game may ob- 
tain protection from hawks. It requires but 
a very few years for the small seedling trees 
ordinarily planted to reach a size sufficient 
to provide adequate and desirable cover for 


game, Also many birds and animals relish 
as food the seeds from cones of evergreen 
trees. A plantation of such species will 
furnish both cover and food for game as 
well as timber in later years. 
Planting 

Planting of shrubs, trees and vines which 
will produce food for game and small birds 
should be carried on extensively by sports- 
men and lovers of wild life. The Board of 
Game Commissioners have been setting an 
example for a number of years through their 
Game Protectors and Game Refuge Keepers, 
and now have planted most of the available 
areas under their control. They have no au- 
thority to plant on privately owned or con- 
trolled lands. Such planting should be car- 
ried on by sportsmen and other individuals. 

Far better results will be obtained by 
planting nursery grown seedlings in prefer- 
ence to nuts or seeds, If nuts or seeds are 
planted or sown a large percentage of them 
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Fig. 8. Diagram of the Crib-Hopper Feeder 






will be eaten by rodents. Experience has 
proved that the percentage of those which 
germinate is very low. Nuts and seeds of 
most species sown in a nursery May be 
expected to result in a good percentage of 
germination and to produce good healthy 
seedlings. These seedlings, after one or two 
years in the nursery, should be planted in 
their permanent location. Many commercial 
nurseries are now raising for sale at reason- 
able prices, quite a variety of trees and 
shrubs which are desirable as producers of 
food for game and birds. 

Trees, shrubs, and other perennial plants, 
which produce nuts, fruits or seeds desirable 
as food for game and birds, are listed be- 
low. No effort is made to list them in the 
order of their importance since the value 
of each species is variable with locality and 
with different kinds of game. The common 
name of the species is given as well as the 
scientific name of the group to which it be- 
longs, but no attempt is made to list all of 
the desirable species of each group, since 
such a list would be voluminous and unneces- 
sary. The seeds or fruits of almost all 
species of one group are similarly edible. 

Trees: American Beech, Oak, Hazlenut, 
Walnut, Hickory, Chestnut, Blue Beech, Pine, 
Hemlock, Larch, Cedar, Hackberry, Aspén, 
Cucumber, Maple, Poplar, Ash, Birch, Sassa- 
fras, Basswood, Crabapple, Common Apple, 
Persimmon, Black Gum, Cherry, Mulberry, 
Pawpaw and Hornbeam. 


Shrubs and Miscellaneous Plants: Moun- 
tain Ash, June Berry or Shad Bush, Dog- 
wood, Buckthorn, Holly, Elder, Chokeberry, 
Hawthorn, Rose, Witch Hazel, Spice Bush, 
Hercules Club, Haw, Viburnum, Red Bud or 
Judas Tree, Alder, Leatherwood, Partridge 
Berry, Maleberry, Sourwood, Privet, Sumac, 
Snowberry, Laurel, Rhododendron, Bayberry, 
Red Root, Bittersweet, Honeysuckle, Grape, 
Greenbrier, Raspberry, Blackberry, Straw- 
berry, Huckleberry, Blueberry, Pokeberry 
and Teaberry. 
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Diagram of the Spike Pole Feeder 
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Fig. 10. Diagram of the Stove-Pipe Squirrel Feeder 
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. The Fawn 


There it was I saw what I shall never forget, 


x 


ior And never retrieve. 

a Monstrous and beautiful to human eyes, hard to believe, 

4 0) He lay, yet there he lay, | 
) Asleep on the moss, his head on his polished cleft small ebony 

xe hooves, 


The child of the doe, the dappled child of the deer. 
Surely his mother had never said, “Lie here 

Con Till I return”—so spotty and plain to see 

On the green moss lay he. 

His eyes had opened; he considered me. 

BY I would have given more than I would care to say 
oy To thrifty ears, might I have had him for my friend 
Cex One moment only of that forest day: 

Might I have had the acceptance, not the love, 


x Of those wild eyes; 
SY Might I have been for him the bough above 
By’, Or the root beneath his forest bed, 


A part of the forest, seen without surprise. 
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“ea Was it alarm, or was it the wind of my fear lest he depart 

iS A That jerked him to his jointy knees, 

EN And sent him crashing off, leaping and stumbling 

Py On his new legs, between the stems of the white trees? 
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